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A BLACKBOARD DRAWING 
DRAWN BY JAMES HALL 


THIS IS THE SEVENTH IN A SERIES OF TEN, ONE FOR EACH MONTH OF THE SCHOOL YEAR WHICH MR. HALL 
HAS DESIGNED TO SHOW HOW EXTREMELY SIMPLE A COMPOSITION MAY BE AND STILL BE EFFECTIVE. 
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House Furnishing as a School Topic 


FRED HAMILTON DANIELS 
Director of Drawing, Newton, Mass. 


FOREWORD: In this series of articles it is proposed to set forth one method of teaching 
house furnishing. This method is not an untried theory. It has been tested for several years 
in the eighth grade and in the vocational, technical, and classical high schools. The high school 
age assures more competent judgments, but it is often impossible to reach any such proportion 
of pupils in the high school as in the last grammar grade. House furnishing is an art which these 
boys and girls must practise and may enjoy daily in after life. The study appeals to both sexes 
for both boys and girls see that it is of real importance. As a matter of heredity, perhaps, girls 
are more interested than boys, but there is no lack of masculine interest anywhere. It is a phase 
of drawing or art work that can be pursued as a subject for a whole year during the time devoted 
to drawing. One may well doubt this until he has tried it; then doubts vanish. Spencer says of 
a subject, ‘‘ Does it create a pleasurable excitement in the pupils? This is a final test.” 

Let it be thoroughly understood, that later we may not be surprised and disappointed, that 
our aim is to teach house furnishing, NOT drawing. There is comparatively little drawing work 
in the whole course. 

It will require an hour and a half a week during one school year to adequately cover our sub- 
ject. This means that color scales, pose drawing, landscape composition, or whatnot, must be 
neglected or omitted for the time being. The teacher or supervisor must decide as to what must 
be given up and what ought to be taught, and for some of us who have taught the same things for 
a thousand years, more or less, it is difficult to make changes. 

A textbook is needed for the teacher; the students do not need one. This one textbook is 
the only extra expense involved. It should contain the essentials and nothing else. This may 
seem a surprising statement, but we have no time for non-essentials. The teacher’s patience and 
energy should not be wasted in a search for definite help. Neither she nor the student are interested 
in “periods” of furnishing, and it is quite disconcerting to learn from the illustrations in a bulky 
textbook that no room can be well furnished for less than two thousand dollars! Such books are 
valuable but not for public school service.' 

The students will need notebooks, about 8 by 10 inches in size, containing note paper and 
drawing paper. Both kinds of paper may be purchased with holes punched at one side for binding. 
Ordinary white drawing paper (9 x 12) may be cut to size and punched by the students, but this 
is poor economy. It is actually cheaper to buy it in the smaller size, punched and ready for use. 

The best binding is obtained by using two nickel-plated clasp rings, allowing the insertion or 
removal of pages anywhere in the book. The cover may be made of oak tag or other material. 
A temporary cover of oak tag may serve during the year, and a final cover may be made and 
designed at the completion of the course. This will be considered in due time. 

1It is here that I reach a statement which I should prefer written by another hand, for as a teacher's textbook, I 
recommend to you “The Furnishing of a Modest Home.” (See “The Most Useful Books” in advertising pages.) 
When you recall its authorship, such a recommendation may not be unexpected! Experience has shown that this 
book is not perfect, omissions will be cited in the text later, but it does present a plan which any teacher and any class 
may follow from beginning to end. If you, fellow teacher, have a better book, you will wisely forget this paragraph. 


It should be our business to find the book which will give our teachers the most usable material so presented as to in- 
volve the least expenditure of labor in finding such material. 
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REEK has departed from many 

of the best of our high schools. 
“Omnia Gallia divisaest,”’ that unusually 
pertinent (?) helpful (?) and interesting 
(?) serial, is losing adherents every 
week. Algebra, geometry, and the 
higher mathematics are no longer re- 
quired in many courses for high school 
girls. Why these changes? 

Away back in 1860, Herbert Spencer’s 
book, “ Education,”’ struck a light. but 
we have been slow to see it—very slow. 
Even now, it requires a large pair of 
tortoise shell spectacles to enable the 
specialized pedagog to catch even a 
glimmer of the truth. Said Spencer, 
“In crder of time, decoration precedes 
dress. Among people who submit to 
great physical suffering that they may 
have themselves tattooed, extremes of 
temperature are borne with but little 
attempt at mitigation... It is not 
a little curious that like relations hold 
with the mind. Among mental as 
among bodily acquisitions, the orna- 
mental comes before the useful. Not 
only in times past, but almost as much 
in our own era, that knowledge which 
conduces to personal well-being has 
been postponed to that which brings 
applause . . . We are guilty of some- 
thing like a platitude when we say that 
throughout his after-career a boy, in 
nine cases out of ten, applies his Latin 
and Greek to no practical purposes. 
If he occasionally vents a Latin quo- 
tation, it is less to throw light on the 
topic in hand than for the sake of effect. 
If we inquire what is the real motive 
for giving boys a classical education, 
we find it to be simply conformity to 
public opinion. Men dress their chil- 


We may label our notebooks, “‘ House Furnishing,” ‘The Furnishing of a Modest Home,” 
“Art in the Home,” “The House of Satisfaction,” or with any other title which is really significant. 
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dren’s minds as they do their bodies, 
in the prevailing fashion. Not what 
knowledge is of most real worth, is the 
consideration; but what will bring most 
applause, honour, respect—what will 
conduce to social position and influence 

what will be most imposing. Direct 
utility is scarcely more regarded than 
by the barbarian when filing his teeth 
and staining his nails. How to live?- 
that is the essential question for us. 
In what way to treat the body; in what 
way to treat the mind; in what way to 
manage our affairs; in what way to 
bring up a family; in what way to util- 
ize all those sources of happiness which 
nature supplies—how to use our facul- 
ties to the greatest advantage of our- 
selves and others—how to live com- 
pletely? This is the great thing which 
education has to teach. It must not 
suffice simply to think that such or such 
information will be useful in after life, 
or that this kind of knowledge is of more 
practical value than that; we may pos- 
itively know which are most deserving 
of attention.” 

House furnishing would seem te be 
one of the useful subjects which should 
be taught to boys and girls. Admitting 
that, the question arises, ‘‘How shail 
we teach it?” Visit a high school where 
this subject is not taught as a subject 
by itself, and ask, “‘Do you teach house 
furnishing?”’ You know the reply be- 
fore it is given: “Oh, no! We teach 
the principles of art, and the students 
apply these principles to house furnish- 
ing in later life.” Do they? If they 
do, they are, indeed, a remarkable body 
of students! We are all aware that 
such a belief in the efficacy of the teach- 
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ing of art principles is reverenced by 
many drawing teachers. It has been 
upheld by art school and college. 

The President of one of the best 
known women’s colleges in the country 
said recently to a teacher in the art 
department, ‘You may teach the the- 
ory of color and design, but you are 
not to have the students make anv ap- 
plication to things of a material nature 
for real use. Such work would be con- 
trary to the regulations of the college, 
which aims to give its students cultural 
education.” 

Carlisle said, ‘‘Art is the, real, well 
seen.”” This college president says, 
“Art is the make believe, listed under 
culture. ”’ 

One of the largest art schools in the 
United States was given a very low 
rating at the recent Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. The President of the 
school asked a member of the Jury of 
Awards, ‘‘Why?” “Because you are 
teaching the principles of art divorced 
from life. Your art teaching is not 
vitally associated with the life of today,” 
was the reply. 

A dozen illustrations of the futility 
of teaching the principles of art for the 
sake of learning the principles come to 
mind. But that is a story for another 
time. Such foolish pedagogy is found 
only in schools. Suffice it to say here 
that the only place a boy can learn the 
principles of wood turning is at a lathe; 
although he may learn the statement 
of these principles in a course in peda- 
gogy given in a photographic dark- 
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room! 
tempts to teach the apprentice the prin- 
ciples of the industry except through 
experience in the industry itself. A 
Dean of an educational school remarked 


No industry in the world at- 


recently. “Such statements contradict 
educational practice and experience!”’ 
To be sure they do; but they do not 
contradict life’s practice and experience. 

To learn to play golf by the old-time 
conservative method, one would begin 
with the history of the people who first 
played the game, or better still with the 
people who played the game which was 
the forerunner of golf. Perhaps we 
could go back and ascertain how that 
forerunner came into existence. Then 
we might focus our attention upon golf 
balls, and trace back and forth the 
primitive instinct to hit something with 
another something, functioning as hitter 
and hittee; now we might ascertain the 
steps from the crude, early forms to the 
spherical, calibrating each as we pass 
on. The discovery of rubber, its velue 
to science and commerce, its analysis, 
and peculiar properties, would enable 
us to evaluate its importance in the 
game. The history of clubs from the 
time of Cain to the “big stick” would 
give us insight into proper equipment; 
and the study of anatomy would sug- 
gest to us the most efficacious contortion 
before the drive. By this time we 
would be through school and could then 
go out on the course and learn how to 
play the game. 

The industrial school method! would 
have us on the golf grounds playing the 


-There are minor problems which side-step the real issue, and which the specialist in drawing is tempted to drag in 
For example, in one community thousands of boys and girls are kept busy designing wall papers as part of their work 


in a course in house furnishing. 
going to use wall papers in their homes? 


How many of these students are to design wall papers in life? 
ALL. Then why design wall papers? 


None. How many are 


If our aim is to teach the use of wall papers in living room, dining room, bedroom, hall, and bathroom, we can do 
more direct teaching in an hour with a dozen rolls of wall paper, or a sample book from the paper hanger’s, than in 


two months’ work in design. 


In the one case we teach (only in a scant way, for we know nothing of the technic of 
printing wall paper) the designing of wall paper; in the other we teach correctly the use of wall paper in the home. 
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game the morning school opened. That 
method is the only one to follow in 
teaching this subject of house furnish- 
ing. 

Undoubtedly the best way to teach 
house furnishing is by having the pupils 
furnish a house. It is obvious that this 
is impossible, absolutely impossible in 
any large city. Even if it were possible, 
it would be undesirable because of the 
probability that a few pupils would do 
the work for the many. We must find 
another way. 

We cannot furnish a real house with 
real furniture. Doll houses furnished 
are very unsatisfactory. In place of 
these things, we must use our note 
books to record our beliefs as to preper 
house furnishing. These records will 
be very largely pictorial We can 
mount pictures of rooms, tables, chairs, 
rugs, curtains, and all the other furnish- 
ings. We can mount wall papers, and 
we can draw plans. 

The supervisor of drawing should 
make the first note book. The teach- 
ers should make note books,—like the 
anatomy teacher, striving to keep at 
least “‘one bone ahead of the class.” 
It may seem that we are asking our 
teachers to undertake an added burden, 
but in practice it has been proven that 
teachers thoroughly enjoy illustrating 
note books of their own. Before the 
year is over, they will make these books, 
even if not asked to do so. It is not 
necessary that the complete text for 
the note book be written by supervisor 
or teacher. It is important that each 
illustration be accompanied by text 
which fully explains what the picture 
illustrates. Supervisors and teachers 
should particularly note this. You will 
observe that it has been done in the text 
book suggested for the teacher’s use. 
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At first, it is a common experience 
to pick up a pupil’s note book and read 
below a picture, “This picture illus- 
trates simplicity, because it is simple;”’ 
or, “This is a good dining room.”’ 
Such explanations are not convincing. 
Supervisors, teachers and pupils must 
be more searching in their descriptions. 
If you and I each mount a picture of a 
chair in our note book, we ought to be 
able to say whether it is good or bad, 
and why. How are we to be sure that 
the pupils really know that their illus- 
trations really serve their purpose un- 
less they point out to us the proof in 
their explanatory text. Such expres- 
sion requires very careful scrutiny of 
each picture, and this is the very im- 
portant thing we must upon. 
Furthermore, definite statement 
is the best of exercises in English. 


insist 
such 


Age of pupils considered, here are 
texts 
taken from eighth grade note books: 


some satisfactory explanatory 


Picture of a table illustrating Fitness to 
A strongly built table, 
It will not move when you write. 


Purpose. made to 
wear. 
Picture of a chair, Violation of Fitness to 
The rockers are too small for the 
weight of the chair. The plush upholstery 
means added work for the housekeeper. 

Picture of a mirror, illustrating Fitness to 
Purpose. The frame 
is easily kept clean, and it is strong enough to 
hold the glass firmly. 

Picture of the ocean, illustrating Order in 
Nature. 
The tide comes in, the tide goes out, at regular 
intervals. 

Be sure to mount the illustrations 
high on the pages, thus leaving ample 
room for the writing below. The com- 
pleted page should have considerably 
more margin at the bottom than at the 
top. In fact, the bottom margin may 


Purpose. 


The glass is a good one. 


The waves are continually flowing. 


be several times as wide as that at the 
top, as frequently found on book covers. 
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Many teachers and pupils prefer to 
print rather than write the text which 
explains illustrations. If 
printing adds to the attractiveness of 
the illustrated the 
entire pages of text are always written. 


well done, 


page. Of course 
See illustrations on page 272. 

Probably you have noted that illus- 
trations of bad furniture are sometimes 
shown and labelled. This may be dis- 
approved of by aviators in psychology. 
When we come down to the ground and 
look about a bit, it seems necessary to 
know why a thing is bad if we are to 
convince our other half that his or her 
prospective purchase of a gilded um- 
brella would be unwise. To 
know why a portiere is bad, will aid 
us in our search for a good one. 

The reading matter in the note books 
(aside from the text below the illus- 


stand 


trations) may be obtained in three ways, 
class discussion always preceding the 
writing: (a) Each pupil may compose 
his own text. This means unsatisfac- 
tory expression and an immense amount 
of work for the teacher. (6) The teach- 
er may hectograph the text and the 
pupils copy it. This may involve little 
or no thought on the part of the pupils. 
(c) Teacher and class may discuss each 
point and together frame each sentence. 
This means continued interest and at- 
tention, and the best thought expres- 
sion which teacher and class are capable 
of making. 

The teacher’s text book will help 
the teachers in preparing their note 
books. The teacher’s note books will 
be an inspiration to the pupils. 

By far the greater part of the illus- 
trations may be obtained from house 
furnishing catalogues. These may be 


secured by sending postals to the ad- 
vertised addresses. 


Teacher and class 
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should begin at an early date to collect 
such catalogues. They will be found rich 
in pictures of good and bad, everything 
pertaining to the home. Ten bad illus- 
trations are generally shown to one good 
one. ‘This means that ten bad things 
are sold every time one good one finds 
any need to 
Look over the 
catalogues of mail order houses and 
see for yourselves. Catalogues of firms 


a purchaser. Is there 


teach house furnishing? 


selling ready-cut houses, paint, fire- 
wall papers, textiles, etc., are 


also very useful 


places, 


It may be well for the supervisor to 
send out a preliminary notice, such as 
the following: 


TO THE TEACHERS OF DRAWING IN 
GRADE VIII (or elsewhere): 


With this note there is sent an advance copy 
of the Drawing Schedule for next fall. This 
is done because of the marked changes in the 
eighth grade work. 

There is also sent to you, or to your building, 
a hook, ‘‘The Furnishing of a Modest Home.’ 
This book contains the subject matter for all 
of next year’s drawing work in your grade. 
An hour or so spent now in looking over the 
drawing schedule and the book, will save you 
much time next September, as during the 
summer you can be saving illustrations of 
houses, house plans, wal! papers, furnishing, 
etc., etc., which are common in newspapers 
(especially Sunday editions), magazines, ad- 
vertising pages, and circulars. 

Yours very truly, 
SuPERVISOR OF DRAWING 


The drawing schedule read 
something like this: 
HOMEVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
—DRAWING— 


September and October, 


may 


Vill, 


The problem in drawing for the entire school 
year will be “The Furnishing of a Modest 
Home.” Practically all necessary information 
concerning this subject will be found in the 
book by the same title with which teachers 
have been provided. Let this book serve as 
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a suggestive model for the note books which 
the pupils are to keep. The notes may be 
copied in the note book as home work lessons, 
or during the time allotted to drawing, as the 
teacher may prefer. All mounted illustra- 
tions are to have labels fully explanatory of the 
pictures. Balance pictures and labels so that 
the pages are well-composed The pages of 
written notes are to have proper margins as in 
the teachers’ text book. Have inside title 
page, frontispiece, and Chapter II, ete., as in 
the text book. 


CHAPTER I. The Problem. 

Consider carefully and fully in free class 
discussion the following points! 

Is this a subject for the few, or for every- 
body? Why? ' ; 

Have you learned much about it thus far 
in school? 

Do you know much about it. 
can you select wisely? 

What is taste (page 18) ? How cultivated? 

How are we hampered in house furnishing? 
Is it a question of money? Why not? 

Give two reasons for desiring a beautiful 
(quiet, restful, modest) home. Influence on 
neighborhood? etc. 


Then how 
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The teacher will find that the text in the book 
directly suggests the questions for discussions. 
Have the pupils make adequate notes during 
the discussions. 

The object of this preliminary study is to 
convince the boys and girls that here is a live 
problem which they will enjoy now and in 
later years. 


CHAPTER II. The Three Laws of Successful 
House Furnishing 


Follow the method as with Chapter I, for 
discussion and notes. Collect, mount and 
label pictures from nature to illustrate: 

1. Fitness to Purpose 

2. Order. 

3. Simplicity. 

Pictures of house furnishings to show: 

1. Fitness. 

2. Order. 

3. Simplicity. 


4, 5, 6. Violation of these laws in house 
furnishings. 
Note. Would it not be a good plan to have 


pupils send for catalogs early in the school 
year? 
SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING. 


(To be continued) 


Adaptability To Over-Sea Conditions* 


VERA ESTELLE WITHEY 


EVER ONWARD! 


GOD’S WIDE HEAVEN 


MUST SURROUND US THERE AS HERE 


HILE much adaptability is neces- 
sary in teaching in different 
parts of the “good old United States,” 
the amount seems small as compared 
to the demand made upon the resources 
of the adventurers into foreign lands. 
Have you ever thought what it really 
means to teach drawing in Porto Rico, 
in the Philippines, in Alaska, in South 
America? 
North American teachers are found 
in all of these places and there they show 
the proper flexibility of the adaptable 


—Heine. 


teacher or they “break” like badly 
tempered steel and return home, de- 
nouncing the climate and the condi- 
tions under which it was “impossible 
to accomplish anything.” A _ plain 
statement as to the meeting of problems 
in a Brazilian College preparatory 
school for boys may in some degree 
prepare prospective outward bound 
teachers. The points suggested are 
such as come up in any foreign situation. 

First of all, one must lay aside the 
habit of doing everything “right away’”’ 


*The first article by Miss Withey was published under Editorial Comment and News in the February number. 
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and expecting other people to do the 
If you do not yield gracefully 
to lowered speed the climate will force 
into it Do 
expect so much of yourself and, above 


same. 


you ungracefully. not 
all, do not expect too much of others. 

The first 
select for subject matter for your first 


practical adoption is to 


few months in the foreign position, 
those things which require the least 
explanation and almost no “develop- 
ment,’’ for of course you are obliged 
to teach in words of one syllable in a 
strange language. 

I began, for instance, with the sim- 
plest of sky pictures, in water-colors, 
although I had boys ranging in age from 
six to The evening before 
a lesson was to be given, I studied the 


eighteen. 


simple phrases necessary with my teach- 
er in Portuguese, and taught the next 
day with the Portuguese and English 
side by side before me on a slip of paper. 
So I managed the first few unforget- 
table weeks. Most helpful also were a 
few phrases of a disciplinary nature 
acquired in these early days. 
would scarcely be human who wouldn’t 


Boys 


misbehave in the presence of a teacher 
who could not tell them to stop. 

By the end of the second week, | 
knew the names of the colors and could 
go on with “green grass’’ and “trees 
in the distance.” 
page folder in which the sky and field 
This required 


Then came a two- 
pictures were mounted. 
but few new words on my part: paste, 
fold, arrange; margin, top, bottom, and 
side. ‘“‘Soap-bubbles’” for the little 
folks and “stained-glass windows’”’ for 
the older boys were next selected for 
presentation. Why chosen? Because 
I was already familiar with the names 
of the colors and the language of the 
act of painting. These subjects also 
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needed comparatively few words of 


introduction. 
of the soap-bubble lesson was some- 


The perfect smoothness 


what marred by my confusion of words, 
drops of water evolving into Portu- 
There is very little differ- 
ence in sound between gahto and gotta. 


guese cats. 


With only such simple subjects, then, 
the work was continued through the 
first year; design, color-study and other 
subjects, with which much discussion 
is necessary, being left for the second 
year. 

A second problem is study of com- 
munity and customs in order that one 
may teach things with which the chil- 
dren have at least a speaking acquaint- 
ance. To the blackboard 
drawings copied from some drawing- 


place on 


book series or art school model and have 
the pupils copy the spray of maple 
leaves or iris when neither is familiar, 
is indeed folly, and certainly it is eva- 
sion of responsibility. The palm must 
replace the maple and oak; the rose, 
jasmine and lily must replace the more 
easily drawn flowers of the homeland. 
Fortunately weeds are much the same 
the world over so one good source of 
And what a 
blessing to have calla-lilies, for in- 


material is at hand. 
stance, so abundant as to be available 
for drawing models. 

In designing, the ‘‘mission”’ style 
must give way to the elaborate curves 
of the renaissance, since these children 


are everywhere surrounded by examples 
of either 
ornament. 


art-noveau 
A wealth of wrought iron 
work in fences, basement grills, gates 


renaissance or 


and balconies, serves as example and, 
sadly enough, often, as warning. 

Then there is the matter of color. 
Living as Brazilians, and other tropic 
peoples do in lands of brilliant coloring 
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and lacking, as they must, the stand- 
ards of taste required by the older and 
more advanted nations, it is practically 
impossible to persuade them to use the 
subdued tints and shades recommended 
in the drawing-book courses. One very 
talented boy followed instructions to 
the letter and carefully subdued the 
tints of his tile pattern. I was charmed 
with the harmony of the result but the 
boy exclaimed, “how ugly.”’ is 
reminded of the new bright-color studies 
of of the 
Little Tropicio and Jose who live in 
pink houses with purple shutters must 
be taught the skilful combination of 
brilliant hues rather than the subduing 
of their Allowing one 
bright, pure color with brown, gray or 


One 


some modern decorators. 


color-schemes. 


black, often keeps them happy and 


saves the teacher’s eyes at the same 
time. 

More abstract but not less real is the 
problem presented in the study of the 
“apperceptive mass’’ of foreign chil- 
dren. The teacher must always keep 
in mind that this “‘apperceptive mass”’ 
will not be the same as the average 
\merican child’s and also will not be 
as large—for back of it are few, if any, 
vears of schooling, while back of our 


\ 


\ 


home children’s many 
years of schooling and a complex civil- 
ization. A child has little power of 
thought who has no background and 
little mental furniture. Simplification 
is imperative from this point of view 

Last but not least, how carefully must 


concepts are 


be guarded that delightful responsive- 
the semi-barbaric 
these children. No military systems 
of discipline should 
withering sarcasm 


ness of hearts of 


enter here—no 
no blighting, scath- 
ing cricitism; but rather let love be 
poured out like a river, let infinite 
patience prevail, and let enthusiasm 
and delight hold full sway. Let us 
have charity toward the weaknesses of 
these foreign children whose failure to 
do as we wish is due, not to personal 
inability, but racial 
characteristics. 


to and national 

With such equipment we may suc- 
ceed in drawing forth from the little 
Eskimo, Filipino, Porto-Rican, Bra- 
zilian, or Patagonian, the art that lies 
in him. Only for such work should we 
hope to be honored and blessed; we 
would not deserve honor were we to 
succumb to the easier way of applying 
a varnish of school art imported direct 
from the United States. 


} 
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The Secret of Geometric Ornament 
OTTO EGE 


School of Industrial Arts, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N° matter what phase of man’s 
development claims a student’s 
attention, the most lucid information is 
gleaned from his efforts to express in 
visible form, worship of an Infinite 
Power. From time immemorial man’s 
best efforts and most costly possessions 
have been devoted to this end, often 
with the aid of what had been done 
before, and often in most profound 
ignorance of the work of others. 

If religion helped create art, it also, 


at times, limited its scope by its com- 


mands, as is most clearly shown by the 
remains of Egyptian and Mohammedan 
art. In Ancient Egypt, for instance, 
colors were assigned for depicting the 
king, priests, male and female figures, 
and woe to him who dared defy the 
conventions prescribed to the Egyptian 
priesthood. Although, hampered as 
they were, the use of the figure and plant 
form was permissible. Not so in the 
religious code of the Mohammedans 
as set forth in the Koran, wherein oc- 
curs this statement: ‘‘O, true believers, 
surely wine, and lots, and images 

are an abomination 
and the work of Satan; therefore, avoid 
them that you may prosper.” On a 
certain occasion Mohammed stated 
that he who made a likeness of a man 
would, on the “Great Day” be asked 
to furnish a soul for him and failing in 
this would be consigned to hell. Thus 
debarred by this sweeping prohibition, 
from representing any living thing 
through fear that it might serve as an 
object of worship, the feeling of these 
imaginative, poetic, nomadic, wild 


“children of the desert’? was narrowed 
to abstract and geometrical ornament 
and inscriptions. 

Prior to the Hegira of Mohammed 
(622 A. D.) these tribes lacked a com- 
mon religion, and their artistic impulses 
were limited to the weaving of rugs 
Even in their nomadic life on the desert, 
the raw material could be obtained 
from flocks of sheep; thread, made on 
the backs of camels while journeying; 
and the rugs woven at the resting places. 
The finished product decorated the 
walls and floors of the tents. 

While Mohammedanism remained in 
Arabia, the prayer rug sufficed for 
religious art; but, when the conquest of 
countries from India to Spain began, 
permanent. buildings were necessary if 
Mohammedanism should supplant exist- 
ing forms of worship. At first, they 
altered existing buildings to suit their 
form, but when this resource was ex- 
hausted, they developed a style peculiar 
to themselves though influenced by the 
building and ornament of the countries 
through which they passed, 
“building like giants, and decorating 
like jewelers.”’ The exteriors possessed 
a fort-like character necessary for hold- 
ing sway in a conquered land The 
interiors were marvelously and lavishly 
rich in decoration and reflected the 
former tent homes—the slender col- 
umns were reminiscent of the poles; 
the arches, of the draped flaps; and the 
richly colored and intricate mosaic 
and stucco patterns, of the rugs. 

As stated before, all their ornament 
was narrowed to abstract forms, geo- 
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metric involutions, and inscriptions. 

The abstract ornament, known as 
Arabesque Ya term now incorrectly 
used to designate any pattern in which 
plants, fruits, foliage, figures, etc., are 
fantastically interlaced) obeyed the 
laws of radiation and growth from par- 
ent stem no matter how far removed. 
This they used with consummate skill 
and refinement in space-filling, always 
decorating constructions, and never 
constructing decoration. 

The second form of ornament is 
based strictly on a geometrical under- 
lay of lines, showing wonderful inge- 
nuity and inventiveness; but unless one 
really finds the key. the results seem 
beyond the power of human conception. 

For the third kind of ornamentation, 
inscriptions, the Mohammedans created 
an alphabet (Cufic), the sinuous lines 
of which: interlace harmoniously with 
the Arabesques. These inscriptions 
deal with precepts from the Koran, 
greetings, and laudations of their re- 
ligion and handiwork. For the sake 
of symmetry. some of the shorter in- 
scriptions as—‘ Blessing and Grace,”’ 
are rendered to read from left to right 
and vice versa, although these words 
are not palindromes as one might ex- 
pect in a language so rich in words that 
camel can be expressed in five hundred 
and thirty-four ways, and deity in 
ninety-four. These laudations of re- 
ligion and work give us an insight of the 
poetic temperament of the Arabs as 
is seen in the following extract: 

“T am the garden, and every morning 
do I appear decked out in beauty 

Look attentively at my elegance, 
thou wilt reap the benefit of a com- 
mentary on decoration For 
by Allah the elegance and buildings 
(by which I am surrounded) certainly 


2979 


aes 


surpass all other buildings in the pro- 
pitious omen, attending their founder 

No wonder then, if the stars 
grow pale in their high stations and if a 
limit be put to the duration (of the light) 

Here (also) is the portico 
Indeed had this 
palace no other (ornament) it would 


enfolding gay beauty. 


still surpass in splendor the high regions 
of the sky 
are the beauties of every kind that we 


Truly so many 


Heaven 
(come down) to borrow their light (from 
us). 


enfold that even the stars in 
Praise to God! With my orna- 
ments and tiara I surpass beauty itself.” 

Thus the 
appeals to our poetic as well as to our 
It lacks great- 
ly, however, in symbolic element which 


Mohammedan ornament 


artistic temperaments. 


adds charm to many periods of art. 
A few were used. The 
ever-present star (often called “Star of 
Solomon” 
Deity, and this is plausible when we 


symbols 
supposed to represent the 
remember that early in their conquest 


the 
cepted their faith. 


Sabeans (Star-worshippers) ac- 
The key, too, is 
found, which is frequently mentioned 
in the Koran as ‘The Key of God.”’ 
It is the principal symbol of their faith, 
Among the Arabians it had the func- 
tions and power similar to those at- 
tributed to Peter and his successors, 


that of binding and loosing, of opening 


and shutting the gates of Heaven. This 
same emblem of power is found in Rev. 
1 : 18 as follows: “I am He that liveth, 
and was dead; and. behold I am alive 
forevermore, Amen, and have the keys 
of hell and death.”” The hand is found 
symbolized in the countries last con- 
quered and farthest removed from 
Mecca. It is “the Omnipotent hand 
of God”’ with its five precepts: 1, Faith 
in God and Mohammed, His Prophet; 
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2, Prayer; 3, Giving of Alms; 4, Fasting; 
5, A pilgrimage to the Caaba at Mecca. 
The custom of wearing a hand as a 
talisman still survives among the Moors 
of northern Africa. 

Regardless of the admonitions of the 
Koran, the Mohammedans in the thir- 
teenth 
of which the lion fountain in the court 
of lions at the Alhambra is an example. 
Notwithstanding the crude workman- 


century attempted sculpture, 


ship it bears the following inscription 
“QO, thou 
crouching; fear not, life is wanting to 
enable them to show their fury!’ With 
this work in sculpture before us, there 
is cause to be thankful that these people 
were restricted to ornament. 


who beholdest these lions 


J. Bourgoin, in his “Elements of 
Arab Art,” likens Greek Art to the 
Animal Kingdom; Japanese Art to the 
Vegetable Kingdom: and Arabian Art 
to the Mineral Kingdom (the 
metry of the one with its uniformity of 


sym- 


configurations and its elementary struc- 
ture being not unlike the crystalliza- 
tions in the other). 

The development, strength and beau- 
ty of this Mohammedan Art can be 
fully appreciated only when we realize 
that it was the one lamp of art which 
burned brightly throughout the Dark 
Ages. 
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The illustration on page 281 shows 
some of the simpler methods that can 
be employed in the designing of geo- 
metrical ornament similar in character 
to that 
The addition of colors to any of these 


found in Mohammedan art. 
increases the possibilities and causes 
the design to become apparently more 
This 


accuracy 


complex. method of designing 


requires and develops in- 


ventiveness. It has many pleasing 


possibilities for block printing, stencil- 


ing, tiles, wood carving and book dec- 


oration. 

Figs. 1, LI, I11,1V,and V, on the page 
opposite show some of the possible in- 
terpretations of one arrangement of a mo- 
tif consisting of two overlapping squares. 

Fig. VI, a series of parallel lines cross- 
ing at right angles to each other, is the 
basis, incredible as it may appear at 
first, of the patterns below. 

Fig. VII shows another arrangement 
of parallel lines crossing at angles of 
30°, 60° and 90°. 

In Figs. VIII and IX, 


masses are exactly equal in area and 


the resulting 


shape. 

Such ingenious designs seem to have 
been the special delight of these ab- 
One marvels at the 
complex results obtained with so simple 


a key. 


stract designers. 


\ 


“wv 
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GEOMETRIC repeating patterns such as the Mohammedan designers, 700 to 1400 A. D., were 
fond of producing by repetition from simple line motives. By Otto Ege, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Editorial Comment and News 


BEAUTY FOREVER 
oe the Civil War when Art 
meant to almost everybody in the 

United States only a conglomeration 
of family portraits and engravings from 
the old masters, when William Morris 
was still an undergraduate, and the 
Arts and Crafts movement was as 
foreign to public thought as a British 
“Tank,’”’? Emerson wrote a poem he 
called ART, beginning with the com- 
mand: 

Give to barrows, trays and pans 

Grace and glimmer of romance. 


The only consideration this received 
took the form of literary criticism. 
“Pans” and “‘romance”’ did not rhyme; 
pants would have been a better ending 
for the first line, and quite as reasonable! 

| 

When all America was perfectly satis- 
fied with wooden meeting houses with 

> 
plain glass in the windows, he continued: 


Bring the moonlight into noon 
Hid in gleaming piles of stone. 


When in all our cities man took pride 
in brick houses and stores, continuous, 
joined to the brick sidewalk, with not a 
green thing in sight but a shutter, he 
advised: 

Along city’s paved street 

Plant gardens, lined with lilac sweet. 

Before the day of the Humane Soci- 
ety, the W. C. T. U., and the Civie Art 
League he wrote: 

Let sporting fountains cool the air 


Singing in the sun baked square. 


Long before the advent of landscape 
architects, playground associations, 


community clubs, historical pageants, 
city flags, and folk dances, he added: 


Let statue, picture, park, and hall, 
Ballad, flag and festival, 

The past restore, the day adorn 
And make tomorrow a new morn. 


And why? Not merely to make 
local and national history mean more, 
to make the day more delightful, and 
to make the coming days more sig- 
nificant, but te bring all the inspiration 
of fine things to the common man, to 
the man in the street, to those who 
need it most. The harder the labor, 
the more exacting the toil, the closer 
one is tied to machinery, the more one 
needs vision, perception of what it all 
means, hope for the future, ideals to- 
ward which to strive. Bring art into 
daily life, said Emerson; make the 
common thing radiant: 


So shall the drudge in dusty frock 

Spy behind the city clock 

Retinues of airy kings, 

Skirts of angels, starry wings 

His fathers shining in bright fables 
His children fed at heavenly tables 


Nor is that all. Man is essentially 
of divine origin, he comes forth from 
God. He brings with him vague mem- 
ories of the heavenly glory. He has 
what the old philosophers called “in- 
nate ideas” of causality, equality, ex- 
cellence, perfection, not derived from 
his earthly experience. His soul is 
restless and unsatisfied, as St. Augus- 
tine said, until he finds rest again in 
God. Exiled for a time from the 
Heavenly Country, he finds solace in 
Beauty, the beauty of this world, the 





PAPER WORK 18 12-14-38 SILHOUETTES 
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MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES. Fourth in a series of ten plates by Edna G. Merriam. 7, Little 
Nannie Etticoat. 8, Tom, the Piper's Son. Paper silhouettes, light on dark. 
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beauty that appears in the works of 
men’s hands; for 


Tis the privilege of art 

Thus to play its cheerful part 
Man on earth to acclimate 
And bend the exile to his fate. 


But furthermore, man will learn after 
a while that his power to respond to 
Beauty, his power to perceive that per- 
fection of hue, of proportion, of contour, 
which surprises him for a moment and 
then vanishes away, his power to recog- 
nize the divine glory at sight, is a pos- 
itive proof of his kinship with God, his 
‘ather, the fountain of all 
Beauty. He discovers that he, bodily 
molded from the dust, is, spiritually, 
made of the same stuff as time and the 
laws that leash the stars. 
tially non-material. He conceives a day 


eternal 


He is essen- 


when even “time shall be no more,’’ and 
the “heavens shall be rolled together as a 
scroll,’’ and then he shall live on, with 
God, satisfied with Beauty forevermore. 
It is only the sensualist who snarls: 
“What hast thou done for me, grim Old Age, 
save breaking my bones on the rack? 
Would I had passed in the morning 
That looks so bright from afar!”’ 


To such a one Old Age replies: 


“Done for thee? Starved the wild beast tha‘ 
was linked with thee eighty years back. 
Less weight now for the ladder-of-heaven 


that hangs on a star.”’ 


But the spiritual man, the man who 
catches the vision of the divine as _re- 


vealed through Beauty says with Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, 

“Grow old along with me, 

“The best is yet to be.”’ 
He has no quarrel with Old Age,—with 
Time and. Law. He sees that he is 
spiritual: 
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element 


Molded of one 


With the days and firmament, 


is his business not to be 
This divine 
and eternal thing, Beauty, appealing 
to him through the days and firmament 


and that it 


deceived by his senses. 


will 

Teach him on these as stairs to climb 
And live on even terms with time; 
Whilst UPPER life the slender rill 
Of human sense doth overfill. 


To the artist, Beauty is a soul-satis- 
fying revelation of God. The common 
man, Emerson thinks, might share that 
beatific vision, if artists would only 
embody in the common things of every 
day the beauty which they, the keener 
eved, the more gifted, are first able to 
perceive. 


God uses us to help each other so,’’ 
says Fra Lippi, “lending our minds 
out.” 

I have tried to make a little clearer 
what seems to me to lie behind Emer- 
son’s concise and poetic phraseology 
Does it not help you to understand a 
little better the reason why THE ScHoo. 
Arts MaGazIneE stands for beauty in 
all school work, for applied art, for 
something more than hour-a-week art? 
We want to establish, while the chil- 
dren are in school, the habit of looking 
for beauty everywhere, and of trying to 
create beauty—just a glimmer of it, at 
least—-in everything they produce every 
day. Just how true those last two lines 
become to the children, 


“Whilst upper life the slender rill 
Of human sense doth overfill’’ 


only those can imagine who have worked 
with them for Beauty. 

Now read Emerson’s poem straight 
through—the italic type—without in- 
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HOLDERS made upon gingham with cross stitch embroidery by Third Grade children under the 
direction of Matilda M. Miett, Syracuse, N. Y. 1, Corner units inside the border made emphatic; 
2, Border and Center, border emphasized; 3, Double border; 4, Weak, for lack of contrast: 5, 
Double border of simplest possible kind; 6, Single wide border, lacking in contrast; 7, A surface 
pattern accented for a border; 8, A border and center, border emphasized; 9, Corners extended to 
meet. Nos. 1, 3, and 8 are, as reproduced, the most effective. 
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terruption. And then learn it by heart. 


It constitutes our marching orders! 
PRINCIPLES FOR GUIDANCE 


An editorial paragraph in ‘one of 
our esteemed contemporaries,’’ led me 
to invite Mr. Arthur D. Dean, Director 
of Industrial Education for the State of 
New York, to tell the story of his 
“conversion to principles,’’ 
heard him tell it in public. 
response : 


as I once 


Here is his 


To the Editor of the School Arts Magazine. 


HE little sketch of a wooden 
candlestick which is used in 
connection with the initial let- 
ter has a story which I should 
never think of telling except 

I! that the “Industrial Arts 

it. Magazine” states that it has 

h heard of two or three speakers 

| () who told of finding boys in 

eee manual training shops “actu- 

ally making candlesticks of 

wood,”’ and goes on to say 

that the matter is of “very little importance.” 

But if the subject is worth discussing in pub- 
lic, “it is worth while to know the facts.”’ 

The article seems to stand up for the little 
wooden candlestick on the basis that it is 
“the very latest thing” and that it will not 
ignite when the candle burns down, even should 
the candle burn itself entirely out.” 

“The very latest thing.” And so art must 
join the ranks of ear-rings which are screwed 
onto the ears, of monkey parties in Newport, 
and diamonds set in the front teeth—the latest 
thing. But I am a little more competent 
perhaps to talk about whether or not a wooden 
candlestick will burn. 
or two about celluloid collars. 


I also can say a word 
Wore them at a 
summer camp one summer. Spark from my 
pipe. Ignition. Sudden blaze. Ripped it 
off in the nick of time. Burned neck. Sad 
experience! 

I might speak of celluloid candle shades and 
candlesticks and combs—very latest thing too. 

But I am drawn back to my little wooden 
candlestick. It is only in my memory for it was 
burned even if the editor of the other journal 
says that could not have happened. And it 
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A beautiful, 
turned wood base which made a clever exercise 


was such a fine candlestick too! 


in face plate turning, and then the little wooden 
candle holder adapted from a Greek 
which gave a combination of turning between 


vase, 


centers and placing on a chuck for boring out. 
And then the cute little ring which was screwed 
It was not easy 
for me to turn this ring, either, or to put the 
nice little screw in so that it would hold. I 
was very proud of it, and well I might be, fer 
did it not illustrate every known principle 
in wood turning and besides, was it not artistic? 
At this time it was not the very latest thing 
It was the very newest thing, for I was some 


on at the side of the base. 


years ahead of the time. And then came in my 
friends Bailey, Jimmie Hall and Fred Daniels 
and I showed them this wonderful product of 
my correlated mind. Only one phrase as the 
three spoke in chorus: “It’s all right, Dean, 
but it isn’t adapted to purpose, material, and 
place.”’ “Jealous cats, I mean, dogs,’’ was 
what I said to myself. Here was the earnest, 
honest attempt of a manual training man, per- 
haps the first attempt in America, to combine 
art with wood turning,—unappreciated, con- 
demned. 

The scene is transferred to a summer camp 
The hour is late. The master workman in 
correlation stretched out in bed reading, Ste- 
vensonian-like. But unlike Stevenson he falls 
asleep with the candle burning in the wooden 
candlestick. He went to sleep with that same 
calm assurance held by the editor of the “In- 
dustrial Arts Magazine’’; but he was awakened 
with a great light. The candle had burned 
down to the stick, the stick had burned down 
to the chair and the chair was burning up to 
the wall. 

Since then I have seen that it takes some- 
thing more than fine curves on wooden models; 
something more than surface decoration on 
the industrial product, to project the idea of 
good craftsmanship. 

I look forward to seeing the “very latest 
thing”’ in candlesticks go the same road as 
those very latest things of days gone by which 
were expressed in pyrography, cigar ribbon 
cushions, and waxed flowers. 

-Arthur D. Dean 
ORDERLINESS EVERY DAY 

The “S. O. S.” 

Editorial 


paragraph in the 


section of the November 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
Such pictures will be of increasing value 
to school children, especially in cities 
where a large supply of specimens is 
impossible. Photographs furnish truth- 
ful records, and are source material for 
drawing and design. Children with 
cameras should be encouraged to make 
photographs from plants in place. Some 
wild flowers are becoming scarce through 
thoughtless uprooting. 


JONQUILS. Arranged and photographed 
by Jessie Tarbox Beals of New York. 
Notice the variety in proportion and line 
both in the flowers and in the leaves; the 
surprising effects of fore-shortening; the 
delicate light and shade. 


SKUNK CABBAGE. Photographed by 
Walter Sargent, Chicago University. 
Notice the vigorous growth; the firm 
beautiful contours; the reversed curves 
and the curves of force which appear 
everywhere. 


All such photographs are good sub- 
jects for interpretation mto pencil outline 
or pen-and-ink for practice in technique. 
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number of THE ScuHoot Arts MaGa- 
ZINE, brought a good many messages 
out of the 
work have been exchanged here and 


blue. Samples of school 
there; papers have been prepared on 
Beauty in Written Work, and read at 
teachers’ gatherings; at least one exhi- 


bition of well-spaced school papers has 


been held; directions have been formu- 
lated. 

Here is a document recently prepared 
for use by students in the State Normal 
School, Providence, R. I., by Miss 
Marie 8. Stillman, Director of-the Art 
Department: 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE ARRANGEMENT 
OF WRITTEN WORK 


The principles of balance shall be applied to 
all written work, including notebooks, letters, 
arithmetic and other papers, not strictly in- 
formal or temporary in character. The sub- 
ject, name, grade and date or other heading 
shall be placed so as to balance on a vertical 
center line. There shall be margins on all 
sheets at top, bottom and sides. The heading 
shall not extend into the side margins. One 
line shall be left between the heading and the 
body of the sheet. The per cent or correction 
mark shall be placed so that it will not disturb 
the balance of the page 


SINGLE SHEET 
The margin at the bottom shall be greater 
than at the top. The first line of writing shall 
be one space above the first ruled line, and the 
There 
shall be equal margins at the left and right. 


last two ruled lines shall be omitted. 


- The width of the side margin shall be one- 
eighth the width of the sheet, when space per- 
mits; though for economy’s sake it may be a 
little less. 

DOUBLE SHEET 

The margin at the bottom shall be greater 
than the margin at the top. The margin next 
to the fold or binding shall be half as wide as 
the outside, or less. The reason is that the 
two inner margins are seen as one, and the 
narrow space in the center gives an appearance 
of unity to the two pages. . «« 
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DEVICES 

The end to be attained is an arrangement of 
a mass of writing with marginal space outside, 
without guide lines. While establishing the 
habit, any device which will aid its formation 
would seem justified; such device to be omitted 
at intervals, and permanently as 
possible. 


soon as 


Lines ruled lightly with pencil at the left 
and right may be used. Colored lines, of very 
light or middle value, may be permitted with 
children as the element of color stimulates their 
interest in the appearance of the sheet As an 
aid in establishing the habit of leaving space 
for the right-hand margin, a sheet, to be used 
as an underlay, may have a strip folded over 
at the right, the width of the margin, in which 
can be inserted the paper to be written on. 
Paper as ordinarily ruled may be turned upside 
down, with the wide margin at the bottom. 
Omitting the first ruled line at the top will give 
a suitable width for the upper margin. 


QUOTATIONS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 
From H. V. Church, Principal of the J 
Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois 
“For over ten years in the J. Sterling Morton High 
School, Cicero, Illinois, we have had balanced margins 


in all our written work.” 


From L. L. Winslow, Director of Industrial 
Arts, State Normal College, Bowling Green, 
Ohio: 


“TI have been requiring my students to observe the 
principle of balance in all written work including note 
Last year our 


books, test papers; lesson plans, etc 


lraining School adopted the plan You have no idea 
how it has raised the standard in all school work 

Our faculty decided by vote on Nov. 21, 1916 to require 
all students both in the college and in the training school 
to observe equal margins at the left and right edges of 
the paper, in all their written work, including test papers 
notebooks, etc.” 


From Miss Harriet M. Hood, Supervisor of 
Drawing, Westerly, R. L.: 

“Concerning examples of good spacing in written work 
in regular school subjects, satisfactory information can 
be obtained in Westerly, where it has been tried with 


gratifying results for the past three years.’ 


From THe Scnoo, Arts MaGazine, Sep- 
tember, 1916, page 18: 


“Orderly arrangement appeals to even the youngest 
children, especially when it is accompanied Ly the use of 
color. Plate V shows some of the New Papers which 
are now delighting both pupils and teachers in the Pierce 
School, Brookline 
varied as the problems might require 


. The'spacing would, of course, be 
There should be 
a reason for every line and space.’ 
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“al 


AND D 


DECORATIVE DESIGNS. 1, A Crocus border. The circles are the days, half light and half 
dark. 2, A Tree border. The semi-circles are the half-days of light, like rising suns, because 
the days are going to be longer. 3, 4, 5, three forms of the Aries or Ram symbol. 6, ‘“ March”’ 
in a squared-up border. 7, A March hare border. Designed by Mr. Bailey, drawn by Mr. Davis. 

All of this should be regarded as source material, to be utilized in various ways, The designs 
may be copied; they may be modified and redrawn; they may be interpreted into various medi- 
ums; their motives may suggest entirely new combinations. 
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From THE ScHoou Arts MaGazine, October 
1916, pages 71 and 74: 

“A class discussion, guided by the teacher, in every 
grade, will insure the most appropriate and pleasing form 
for every kind of written work called for in the daily 
program. Children will vie with one another in realizing 
the ideal, and enthusiasm will run high. Soiled, careless, 
crumpled papers will disappear. No motive has yet been 
discovered which will hold so large a number of pupils to 
so high a level of effort for so long a time, as the motive 


to secure Beauty in a useful thing.” 


From Henry Turner Bailey, Editor of Tue 
ScoooLt Arts MAGAZINE: 


“As to the double page: I think we must adopt in 
school work the universal method employed by printers 
In a four-page publication the inner margins are narrow 
on the inside pages, and they correspond on the outside 
pages. The lower margin should always be greater than 
the upper margin, except in the case of chapter headings 

“There is no authority whatever for the common prac- 
tice as to margins in our public school work, except the 
persistence of a blunder. You will notice that the paper 
is commonly ruled with the margin at the left to allow 
for binding, but if you turn over the sheet, you will see 
there is no margin corresponding on the other side; in 
fact, it is exactly in the wrong place so that both sides of 
the sheet cannot be used if the sheet is to be bound 

“TI think economy of any kind is no excuse for ugliness 
in the appearance of things.’ 


From Dr. Suzzallo, President of the Univer 
sity of Washington: 


“Margins on both sides of the sheet facilitate reading, 


which is the basic utility in letter writing. It stops the 


swing of the eye wellin advance. It gives a shorter line, 


which is much easier to read than the long line. In addi- 


tion, it is good art, which is a standard that a cultural 


institution may well stress. The only gain in destroy- 


ing the right-hand margin is an economy oI paper, one 


which commercial practice does not sanction.’ 


A DARING INNOVATION 

A whole year’s time for Drawing 
devoted to one topic! And that topic 
involving almost no drawing! And 
everybody enthusiastic with results! 
Fred H. Daniels, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Newton, Mass. is the man who dared. 
House Furnishing is the usurping topic. 
Mr. Daniels has prepared a series of 
illustrated articles for THe ScHoou Arts 
MaGaZInB, telling all about his experi- 
ment in such a way that others may try 
it with hope of such a success as he 
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achieved. The first of these articles 
will be found in this issue. Some of the 
members of the School Arts family may 
think Mr. Daniels somewhat radical 
He is. He is even more radical than 
his article! I confess to having toned 
down the manuscript a little. Just as 
it was going to the printer I received 
the following “‘dose of pep’ for imme- 
diate use! 


My pear H. T. B:: 


The enclosed seemed to me to be so apropos 
as a footnote to my first article that I am send- 
ing it along. It is from an essay on Cicero 
from the pen of a high school funior: 

“Once upon a time there lived a man named 
Cicero. Now, although this begins like a fairy 
Far from it. 

“This same Cicero is noted for four speeches 


tale, it isn’t one 


which he made against a man named Cataline. 
If he had never made them, he might not be so 
famous, but how much he would have gained 
in the estimation of Junior Latin students the 
world over. 

““A man’s greatness is sometimes measured 
by the number of his enemies. But how few 
men have had the power, like Cicero, to create 
a new set of enemies each year, hundreds of 
years afte: his death! Measured by this stand- 
ard Cicero seems to have been the greatest 
man the world has ever known. 

“However, a man shouldn’t be blamed for 
If the people in those 
days had the poor taste to use such a language, 
Cicero shouldn’t be responsible for it. He 


the faults of his times 


meant well and his ideas were good, even if he 
did have to conceal them in a language which 
certainly deserves to be called a dead one.” 
This youngster has some of my ideas! 
As ever, 


F. H. D. 


Mr. Daniels has no use for the dead 
portions of language, method, or any- 
thing else. His articles are as alive as 
a March hare. They will be read with 
interest. 


It seems as if the day was not wholly profane in which we have given 


heed to some natural object. 


The fall of snowflakes in a still air, 


preserving to each crystal its perfect form; the blowing of sleet over 
a wide sheet of water, and over plains;—the reflections of trees and 
flowers in glassy lakes; the musical steaming odorous south wind, 


which converts all trees to wind-harps. 


EMERSON 
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CHEROKEE ROSE. Drawn in pen-and-ink by Ellsworth Woodward, Newcomb College, 
New Orleans. Accented outline with suggested light and shade. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


We welcome not only illustrated accounts of successful lessons for this Department, especially 
from Grade Teachers, but requests for reference material that will prove helpful for the Alphabeticon. 





MARCH SYMBOLS 
such as little people like 
to make are shown on 
this page. Ashield (a pro- 
tection from the wind!) 
with the head of Aries 
the Ram, the skv sign for 
March, This 
may be made from card- 
board, colored dark blue, 
with the ram’s head in white or light blue, 
the typical sky colors 


upon it. 





Another symbol for 
the month is the hare or rabbit, undoubted- 
ly associated with the phrase, ‘‘Mad as a 
March hare,”’ which first appeared in litera- 
ture about 1520. The hare is so omnipres- 
ent these days that examples are not given 
except on page 289. These may 
from cardboard and colored paper or water- 
color, large size to be hung up in the room for 
the month, or smaller size to be combined with 
a calendar pad, or still smaller for use on 
covers for school papers. 


be made 


A symbolic picture 
of the March Wind is given on the opposite 
page. By ruling the net, indicated by the 
dotted lines, this design may be copied easily, 
hectographed and used for coloring. 


MARCH GROWTHS. Even in the cities 
the children are likely to see pussy willows 
offered for March. In the country 
the children find them and bring them to 
school, all over the whole northeastern portion 
of the United States. Elsewhere, other shrubs 
put forth the early buds. Whatever the plant 
is that leads in announcing the spring, it Should 
be utilized in language work, drawing, and 


sale in 


THE EDITORS. 


decorative design. A drawing of the pussy 
willow, well arranged on the sheet is shown on 
The original was drawn in colored 
paper. In the 
towns the crocuses appear in the shelter of the 


this page. 


crayon on manila drawing 


houses. These also should be made use of. 
Two decorative arrangements of crocus ma- 
terial are shown on pages 277 and 280. Such 
designs might be interpreted in colored crayon 
or water color, and used in connection with 
language work. 


MARCH BIRDS. In the northern zone 
the song sparrows and the black birds are the 
first to announce their return with song 


These birds should not only furnish subjects 
for language exercises and for pictorial drawing 
but should inspire decorative units for use on 
the blackboard and elsewhere. One such unit 
is given below,—a conventional song sparrow 
on a conventional spray. 


MOTHER GOOSE CUTTINGS. The 
alphabeticon plate on page 283 is the fourth 
in the series of freehand cuttings designed for 
use in the lowest grades by Miss Edna G 


Merriam of Minneapolis. The upper _illus- 
tration shows “Little Nannie Etticoat’”’ grow- 
ing rapidly shorter. The lower one shows 


“Tom the Piper’s Son" with the little pig. 





A DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT OF SONG 
SPARROW MATERIAL. BY MR. BAILEY. 
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THE MARCH WIND. 


Tom was a Scot, judging by his costume. 
Such cuttings may be made from manila or 
white paper and mounted on dark brown or 
black. 

CROSS STITCH DESIGNS, such as those 
shown on page 285, kindly sent us by Miss 
Miett, Supervisor of Drawing, Syracuse, N. Y., 
are possible to third grade primary pupils 
anywhere. Much of the spring work may well 
be in the realm of design, for all Nature is 
bringing out new patterns. The holder is a 
useful object, and when made from gingham, 
furnishes an excellent basis for straight-line 
designs, to be worked in cross stitch. The 
designs should be worked out first on squared 


paper 





! 
A DRAWING FOR SPRING COLORING. 








BY JULIA DANIELS 


THE FIRST FLOWERS. Just which 
flower comes first depends on the locality. In 
the rocky swamps of New England it may be 
the skunk cabbage. In the open woodlands 
of Michigan and Wisconsin it may be the 
arbutus. In the cities of the Middle West it 
may be the crocus or the jonquil. Whatever 
it is, the children should give it a welcome in 
their school work. They should be warned 
against pulling the plants up by the roots; 
taught to love the wood rose and leave it on 
its stalk, as Emerson suggests; encouraged to 
make outdoor photographs from the wild 
flowers in place, and pencil drawings as well. 
The photographs may be used as the basis for 
pencil studies in school. Two such photo- 
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graphs are shown on page 287. The jonquils 
were arranged and photographed by Jessie 
Tarbox Beals, of 71 West 23d Street, New 
York, by whose kind permission the plate is 


A PENCIL DRAWING, 


The skunk cabbage was 
Prof. Walter Sargent of 
The was dug 


here reproduced. 
photographed by 
Chicago 
away from the base that the growth of the 


University. earth 
plant might be more evident. Pupils with 
cameras should be encouraged to photograph 
all the common flowering plants for the school 
alphabeticon. 

EARLY SPRING should influence language 
work and illustrative drawing. Rhymes, 
stories, and the experiences of the children 
themselves should be laid under tribute. From 
Miss Flora Potter, Supervisor of Drawing, 


Johnstown, Pa., came to the office not long 


WITH TOUCHES OF COLORED CRAYON, ILLUSTRATING 
NONSENSE RHYME, ‘“‘THE TABLE AND THE CHAIR,” 
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ago several illustrated booklets of unusual 
excellence, made by primary pupils. Two or 
three of these made use of Edward Lear’s 
“Nonsense Rhymes.” On this page is a 


EDWARD LEAR’S 
BY A PRIMARY PUPIL, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


typical drawing, in pencil and colored crayon, 
illustrating the verse: 

So they both went slowly down, 

And walked about the town 

With a cheeiful bumpy sound 

As they toddled round and round; 

And everybody cried, 

As they hastened to their side, 

“See! the Table and the Chair 

Have come out to take the air!” 
Children like the incongruous—from their 
point of view, the amusing—and ought to find 
some of it in their school life. This particular 
rhyme is right for “house-cleaning time.” 
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Bend on dotted lines 
























































A FOLDING SUPPORT FOR A FLOWER OR FRUIT SPRAY. BY GEORGE TRENHOLM. 
THE ORIGINAL WAS MADE FROM CARDBOARD, A STOUT OAK TAG IS BEST. 
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FOUR PAGES FROM A BOOKLET ON BIRDS BY A FOURTH GRADE PUPIL, WESTERLY, R. I. THI 
ILLUSTRATIONS ARE CLIPPINGS. MISS HARRIET HOOD, SUPERVISOR. THE ORIGINALS WERE 
MADE BY CLIPPING AND PAST SUCH WORK OFFERS OPPORTUNITY FOR INSTRUCTION IN 
BALANCED ARRANGEMENT OF PAGES. 
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MAP DRAWING 















Wind or 
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ONE-IDEA MAPS. The best maps are those 
which aim to make clear a single fact, episode, situ- 
ation, or condition. All irrelevant details are omitted 
The maps here reproduced are from a paper on 
United States History, by Marjorie L. Flint a seventh 
grade pupil, Plattsbufgh, N. Y. Miss Genevieve 
Andrews, Teacher. A. New England Settlements 
before 1750. B. United States after the Revolu- 
tion, 1783. C. Sullivan’s Expedition, 1779. D 
Washington’s Retreat across New Jersey, 1776. 
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MARCH CALENDAR. The frontispiece 
shows Mr. Hall’s beautiful blackboard drawing 
for this blustering month. It isa typical New 
England landscape reduced to its lowest terms 
The Skunk Cabbage 
—more pleasing to the eye than to the nose 


and perfectly composed. 
is the foreground growth. The robust maroon 
colored beak-like blossom of this hardy pioneer 
of the swamps (Symplocarpus palustris) is 
a marvel of design in line. From every point 
of view the finest of vigorous and exquisite 
curves are presented to the eye. The spathe, 
as the outer portion of the blossom is called, 
is from four to seven inches high, and from two 


to four inches in diameter 
MARCH BORDERS 

given on page 289, continuing the series of 

symbolic 


Four designs are 


decorations appropriate to the 
months, by Mr. Bailey, drawn in pen-and-ink 
by Mr. Davis. In March falls the 
equinox, when day and night are equal. 


vernal 

This 

(half 
light and half dark) and the semi-circular unit 
in No. 2 (one half the sun). In No. 1 the alter- 
nating unit is the crocus, with its leaves just 
peeping No. 2 the 
is the wind-blown old tree. 
In No. 6 the word March is used decoratively 
after the 
This is a 


fact inspired the circular unit in No. 1 


through the earth. In 


alternating unit 
manner of the Cufic inscriptions 
very effective border when drawn 
along the entire upper edge of the blackboard 
in charcoal, upon a net of light chalk lines, 
mechanically drawn, with a white line above 
and below, outside the charcoal line (the black 
horizontals in the illustration). No. 7 is a 
border of “‘Mad March Hares.”’ The other 
designs, Nos. 3, 4, and 5, are decorative Aries 
units for use on the covers of March booklets 
or on tickets or programs for entertainments in 
March. 


PEN RENDERING is of increasing import- 
ance in the industrial world every year because 
The line 
plate is less expensive and for many purposes 
more effective than a half-tone from a photo- 
graph. Junior High students 
frequently in pen-and-ink. 


of its relation to photo-engraving. 


should work 
The plate on page 
291 reproduces a vigorous pen drawing by 
Ellsworth Woodward, Newcomb College, New 
Orleans. It will repay the most careful study. 
Compare the drawing of the two foreshortened 
thorns on the lower part of the stem. Notice 
the different treatment of the veins of the 
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leaves in full light, in side light, in shadow. 
Compare the handling in stem, in flower petal, 
in the stamen mass, and in the leaf, as sugges- 
Notice how well the spaces 
This is adult pen drawing. Such 
drawing is the delight of the line plate maker. 


tive of texture. 
are defined. 


Examples of free pen rendering in the realm 
These 


If school annuals 


of portraiture are given on page 309 
also are by Mr. Woodward. 
could be illustrated in this way the “class por- 
traits’? would cost nothing for photographs 
and the cost of plates would be cut in two. 
The portraits might not be so literal but they 
would be more interesting 
FLOWER HOLDER. A 


cardboard cut to the shape shown in the di- 


plece of tough 
mensioned diagram on page 295, Fig. A, and 
folded as indicated in the perspective sketch, 
Fig. C, will hold a flower or spray in an upright 
desk. This fur- 
nished by George Trenholm, a Boston artist 


position on the stand was 
The chief advantage with a stand of this sort 
is that it may be flattened out and kept in the 
desk for 


is that it does not furnish water for the flower 


immediate use. The disadvantage 
A slight modification in the base would allow 
a little bottle to be inserted to receive the stem. 
a design or monogram 
may be added to the front of the stand to make 
Many of the fall flowers, 
and all the dry-fruiting sprays, do not require 
water. 


Fig. B suggests that 
it more individual. 


The stand will be worth making and 
preserving for future use. 
THE RETURNING BIRDS 


welcomed this spring as never before. 


should be 
The 
more children learn about them the more they 
will watch for Bird 
books should be started early, and added to 


them and love them. 


constantly as material can be gathered. Some 
of the best that came to the office last spring 
were sent by Miss Hood, Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, Westerly, R. Il. Four pages from one of 
these are reproduced on page 296. All the 
illustrations and text were clipped from various 
publications. Even the letters of the title 
page were cut from paper. In this particular 
case almost all the illustrations were in color. 


BEAUTY IN SCHOOL WORK should be 
insisted upon all the time. On page 297 are 
examples of good map drawing, made under 
the direction of Genevieve Andrews, Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. The originals were in color, 
blue for the water, and other conventional 
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GROUP V— THE CIRCLE — CENTER LINES — SECTIONS 








MALLET HEAD COLLAR 
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Problem V 5 


GROUP VI— TANGENTS 








ROCKER ARM 
























































Problem VI 
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Problem VI c Problem VI u 


COMMON OBJECTS properly drawn and well arranged on sheets 9x 12. From Grammar 
Grade Problems in Mechanical Drawing, by Charles A. Bennett. 

V-E. A study of cylinders at right angles. 

V-F. Intersecting lines determining centers. 

VI-E. On determining where straight lines and circular ares join. 

VI-F. Another example of the joining of horizontal and curved lines. 

VI-G. On determining where oblique straight lines join circular arcs. A more difficult 
problem. 

VI-H. On determining the center for an are tangent to two straight lines. 

All such problems should be worked out with drawing board, T-square, triangles, compass, 
scale and a hard pencil. Lining-in the result lines may be done with a softer pencil. 
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tints, after the usual manner in geographies. 
Only the essential features are included in each 

Such maps 
“the free and 
adequate embodiment of the idea,”’ 


map. Each is a one-idea map 


are to be heartily commended, 
again. 

In a recent Applied Arts Bullelin occurs this 
statement by Ernest W. Watson of Pratt 
Institute: 


} 


rhe other day a sensible man said, ‘‘ While I have some 


ideas as to What my children should be taught in school, 


my chief concern is that accuracy and thoroughness shall 


be insisted upon in all things, for these qualities are 


young man and woman entering 


” 


demanded of every 


business or industry An old-fashioned idea, coming 


from an up-to-date business man, the manager of an 


industrial plant in the east. He voices the complaint 


of industry, that the conspicuous weakness of our young 
people today is inaccuracy 

The drawing teacher has a unique opportunity for the 
cultivation of this attitude of exactness. Drawing has 
always been valued as a means for the accomplishment 
of this end 


drawing, and intelligent drawing constitutes a practical 


The teaching of good drawing, accurate 


form of industrial training 

This excellence of workmanship should never 
be lost sight of as an aim in any bit of hand- 
work, even in mechanical drawing, which of 
late, in the grades, has been somewhat slighted 
It is to be hoped that the new book by Charles 
A. Bennett, Grammar Grade Problems in Me- 
chanical Drawing will help to restore this 
invaluable phase of drawing to its rightful 
place. 
are reproduced. Each is arranged for a 9 x 12 
sheet, to be drawn with instruments. These 
may be considered as standards of excellence 


On page 299 six plates from this book 


for pupils to achieve 


PENCIL RENDERING 
range than any other medium. 


offers a wider 

If the outline, 
the accented outline, flat tones indicating rela- 
tive values, and light-and-shade, have all been 
tried, try a combination of the accented out- 
line and breadth of light-and-shade, this spring. 
On the opposite page are nine drawings of 
birds, in this manner, by H. Wenzel, a pupil in 
the Pennsylvania Museum School of Industrial 
Art, Philadelphia. 


of life, and charmingly effective. 


These drawings are full 
Their tech- 
nique is not beyond the reach of thoughtful 
Junior High students. 


LIGHT AND SHADE. The study of light 
and shade should begin with the breadth of 
light and shade. In other words the first 
thought should be to separate those parts of 
the object in direct light from those parts upon 


which the direct light does not fall. This is 
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illustrated on page 303, reproduced from a 
plate prepared by Pedro J. Lemos for the even- 
Standard Oil 
Office. Of 
Lemos makes the following 


ing classes organized by the 


Company’s San Francisco such 

work Mr 

ment: 
LIGHT 


subject 


state- 


AND SHADE to n 
Many find that their 


many students is a difficult 
outlines are secured easily 
ugh, but when they draw in the light and shade the 
ruined 
THE 


when studying to make a drawing from any 


drawings are 
SEPARATI 


Shadow 


rWO SUBJECTS of Light and 


object Begin with the shadow sides of objects, leaving 


the lighter sides to be treated last In this way it will 


soon become apparent how little detail is really needed 


ifter the main shadows are expressed. On the other 
hand, if the light parts of the picture are treated first, 
there is apt to be so much elaboration of detail that all 
contrasts of light and shadow are lost by the time the 
darker parts are drawn in 

RELIEF WORK is one of the effects that may be 
pictured by means of light and shade. One of the best 
methods of obtaining pleasing results is to first become 
familiar with drawing simple objects in relief, before 
working from difficult subjects 

AN EXCELLENT WAY TO STUDY 
SHADE and to gain an 
shades, 
and shadows only 

ALL SHADES that contain more dark 
should be 
should be omitted, thus leaving only the light and shade 
After the 


1 short time from objects, he will be able to readily see 


LIGHT AND 
understanding of massing of 
is to draw some object, and picture the shades 
than light 
made perfectly dark; those that are lighte: 


of an object student has worked this way 
the correct relation of light and shade, and simplify his 


shadows Slight lights and shades, as well as lines whic} 


are unessential to the character of the object, should be 
entirely omitted, as they will only confuse the principle 
shades 

BY HALF CLOSING THE EYES the student will 
be surprised to see how simply the shadows take their 
places in a subject, and what large sections can be 
represented by the same degree of sh ide 

SHADES AND SHADOWS, being simply the partial 
of light, have no substance, 


ibsence but in drawing they 


re treated as solid forms It is not necessary, however, 
the light and shade in a drawing of the same 
This 


It is only necessary to keep the 


to make 
brightness and depth that it is in the real object 
is usually impossible 
relative proportion of light and shade correct The sun 
is many times brighter than the whitest paper, and the 
deepest shades in nature are many times darker than the 
blackest pene il, so we must let the highest light be rep- 
whiteness of the 


resented by the paper on which our 


lrawing is to be made, and the lowest, or deepest shade 
be represented by the blackest mark we can make with 
yur pencil 

These are the two extremes beyond which it is impos 
sible to go; yet both of these extremes may be used to 
represent our subject truthfully, by keeping the relative 
proportion of light and shade correct Between these 
two extremes all the different shades must be included 
Some of the best drawings are made by keeping all the 
shades and shadows lighter than the extreme black, 
and all the 


other shades in proportion 
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COMMON BIRDs. 
6, Canaries, with one tropical cousin. 
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By H. Wenzel, 


1 and 2, 


Kingfisher 





3, Humming Bird. 
Accented pencil drawings with breadth of light and shade 
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Ww study 


PAPER RENDERING, first employed 


art schools, is 


advanced work by German 


coming popular in Junior and Senior H 


SHADOW Is schools in the designing of posters. The i 
table flatness of tone and the uniform streng 


of color are its chief recomme ndations 


page 307 are reproduced four posters in col 
paper by students of grades seven and ei 
unde r the direction of W D Campbell 


says of them: 





HUMAN FIGURE 15 LIGHT AND SHADE 















































KADTH OF LIGHT AND SHADE illustrated by Pedro J. Lemos. One of a series of plates 
red for use in the evening classes organized by the San Francisco Office of the Standard Oil 
any. At the top, three drawings showing the method of procedure selow, heads and 
ngth figures interpreted in two values, white for light and black for shade. Such treatment 
st for securing strong effects of great carrying power such as posters and other advertising 

er demands. The basis for securing such effects is the object or model exposed to a strong 
from one direction only, with all the reflected lights reduced to the minimum by means of 
; or other light-absorbing draperies or screens. 
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the author and he I LOSt 


him with Ith of accurate information, 


keenness of i breadth of symp: 
and a richn sonal experienct 
ctorial art possess 


And 
his language? 1] ! indes, thrills 
Sieh 


ich com Lil od re ( \ t i speecnd 1s 


few interpreters of pi 
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book « 

this wnis 
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Master of us 
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Part Srx, [NpustriaAL ArT TEX1 
By Bonnie E Hugo B 

Published by the Prang Company, 
in this brilliant series holds one 


In this one they 


terns, the decorative 


Books. 
Froehlich 


Chicago 


Snow and 


| it h new DOOoK 
1 two happy surprises 
the white-on-black pat 
work 


needle and the designs from the appl 


desire to ask 
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questions provokes the following 
What Is it worth 
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coloring? 


const 
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everything 
Part Six has 72 pages, four pla 
Our postpaid price 30 cents 
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Miss Auta Powell, 
her name appeal 
Authorized by the Minister 
Published by William Bri 


is a book of 336 pages, 
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iuthor-in-chief (although 


does not 


ggs, Toronto 

with thirty-two full- 
page plates in color, and hundreds of illus 
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Studio Publishing 
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Mount selected mat on cards 


erial 
of appropriate color, 10 x 14, large 
size, to be filed long edges horizon- 
to be 


tal, and 7 x 10, small size 


filed short edges horizontal 


under which 
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general topics each card would be 
Write 


upper left corner 


most likely to be in demand 
that topic in the 
of the card, and place after it he 
that 
LIFE 13 


index number of topic. For 


BIRD 


example 


Qin the upper right corner write the 


specific subject For example, 


ROBIN 


¥In the center ol the top add the 


index numbers indicating other 
topics under which the card might 
be in demand. For example, 1-38- 
40, for it might be needed in such 
School Topics as Nature Study or 
Literature; it is a good example of 
Decorative Arrangement; and it is 


a good Color Study 


GAt the bottom of the card or on 
the back 


information as may be 


write such other useful 


needed 


{File th 


general topics 


alphabetically by 
left hand 
and under each topic alphabetically 
hand 


always in 


cards 
corner), 
by specific subjects (right 
corner), and keep them 


this order. 


{To find every card in the Alpha- 
beticon that might be used to illus- 
trate any one topic, for example, 
Color Study, select every card hav- 
ing the index number of that topic 
at its head 
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Illustration 
Transportation 
Object Drawing 
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History of Art 
Natural Forces 
Plant Life 
Fish Life 
Insect Life 
gird Life 
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Human Figure 
Sand Tabl S 
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Paper Work 
Weaving 
Sewing 
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Embroidery 
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Block Printing 
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Principles of Beauty 
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Symbolism 
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Advertising 
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Bookplates 
Printing 
Bookbinding 
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Bird Life 
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Poster Design 
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[nformation Concerning Our Two Guilds 


MOTTO: 


“T will try to make this piece ot work 


The Junior Guild 


» all of the old members of the School 
{rts Guild and to boys and girls of all grades. 


PRIZES FOR BEST WORK 


During the month of March 1917 


Open to all Grades 


is The Best 


edium may be used 


Plant Drawing. Any 

FIRST PRIZE: A Board Set 

SECOND PRIZE: Box of Water Colors 

THIRD PRIZE: Box of Crayons. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One set of Good Zoo Draw- 
ing Cards. 


TEN HONORABLE MENTIONS 


Drawing 


‘hose who submit drawings for this contest 

follow directions. Pupil’s name, age, 
grade, school, and post office address must be 
n the back of every sheet submitted, other- 
wise no notice will be taken of the drawing: 
{ll drawings submitted for awards become the 
property of the School Arts Publishing Com- 


y, and will not be returned. 


imens must be the original work of 
en. Send only the best work, never more 
than five specimens from a school. Send flat 
insealed. They should arrive not later 
April 5. Prizes will be mailed two 
Address 
rk to: The Junior Guild, 120 Boylston 
Mass. Awards 
d in the June number 


after awards are published. 


Boston, will be an- 


AWARDS 
IN THE JUNIOR GUILD 
For December Work 


Firnsr Prize: 


Fullerton, VIII, Plainfield, N. J 


Continued on next page 


4 ' ? 
mV ves 


The Senior Guild 


Open to all 
education 


teachers and supervisors of 


or industrial work. 


PRIZES FOR BEST WORK 


During the month of March 1917 
Open for Professional Work 


Subject is Drawings of Birds and Animals, 
May be worked in any 
ONE FiRST PRIZE: Books selected 
School Arts Library, Value - - 
ONE SECOND PRIZE: Books selected from 
School Arts Library, Value - - - - - - $5 
ONE THIRD PRIZE 
School Arts Library, 
ONE FOURTH PRIZI 
School Arts Library, 
FIVE HONORABLE 
to be published 


medium. 


irom 
- $10 


Books 


Value 


Irom 


S00ks selected from 
Value 


MENTIONS: Name 


Those who submit drawings lor this contest 
N ime, 


address of the contestant must be 


must follow directions. and post office 
on the back 
of every sheet submitted, otherwise no notice 
will be taken of the drawing. 


submitted for awards become the property of 


All drawings 


the School Arts Publishing Company, and will 
not be returned. 


Unless enough material is submitted to 


made. 
We may make use of the drawings in the Good 


justify the awards, they will not be 


Ideas section of the magazine. If so, we shall 
give due credit to the contributor and in in- 
stances where the work warrants it a remittance 
will be made 


work of 


} 


Send flat and 


Specimens must be the original 
the person submitting them 
unsealed. 
April 5. 
after awards are published. Address all work 
to: The Senior Guild, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. Awards will be announced in 
a future number 


They should arrive not later than 


Prizes will be mailed two weeks 





JUNIOR GUILD AWARDS 


SECOND PRiIz1 oe. 
\ | I ‘a Cl rT High School 
IT, St. Paul, Minr 
~ }? ( y 
VIII, Plainfield, N. J PECIAL TEACHER 
ne rawing, Mus Dor 
VI-B, St. Paul. Mint | | oo 
VIII-2. Westfield. N. J Ship | r 
VIII-4, Plainfield, N. J 


HIRD Prizi 


MR. RALPH JOHONNOT 


Dir 


AWARDS CERAMI 
IN THE SENIOR oe os 
For December Wor 


Kirst PrRizt! 
Anna | Se] idt \ll 


SECOND PRIzI 
Is growing eve»ry 
Marie Luntz. New Ca a 
to become the Italy 
CHrrpD Prizi Rieti wilde 
| 


Dawn S. Kennedy rawfordsville. Ind tly come to the editorial office. 
the Stickney Memorial School of A) 


FourTH Priz1 ' 
Pasadena and the other that of The 


Kimer A. Stephan, Pittsburgh, Pa wee : ; 
School of Industrial Training at San Frat 


Both these schools seem to be “live”’ i 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
BIRDS get qua INDIANAPOLIS boys and girls are 


ENEMIES O] rg 
Kdward Howe Forbush’s latest bulletin envied. They have been enjoving 

Keonomic Biology, No. 3) published by the Pictures, and Plays” at the John Herr 

Institute, setting forth the life of voung pe 


tions 


at) 


Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture 
It is an illustrated pamphlet of 58 pages ff different periods of the world, illustrate 
Julletin No. 2 on th it as an enemy, and this lantern slides 

I Director of the Institute, Harold Haven Br 


me, No. 3, ought to be in the hands of every 


school teacher in the United States. Circula ind Mrs 
No. 49, “Food Plants to Attract Birds and F. H. MEYER, Director of the Calif 
Protect Fruit,’’ by Mr. Forbush, is another School of Arts and Crafts, has improy 


These have been given | 


Demarchus Brow1 


valuable duecative docume , 
valuable educative document inique opportunity to send out a unique 


\. GERBEI 
is just issu hool edition of Mehuet dent of 
Animal Studie publishes also Prevot the $1000 cash prize offered by the 
Modern De * Surface Electrical Development. This fact an 
Decoration hese  ¢¢ Alp! resulting stamp gave Mr. Meyer his 


eTICO! 


New York tisement, a ‘‘ Poster-folder \ tormer 
his school, Harold von Schmidt 


Pocte 


Did vou see it is the folder’s title 
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.D RAPLDS, Michigan, is on the map 
ched all 


nstruction 


who are interested in 
Good things have been 
yg in that city for some time, and mor 
gs have happened since the arrival 
Kurtzworth as Director of the Grand 
School of Art—a department of the higi 
\ll art is applied art,’’ says Kurtz- 
If you can’t apply it it is not art 
nmodity for everyday life, not some- 
pe placed behind 
The new school is molded to meet 


f the 


glass cases in 
manufacturers of Grand Rap- 


HEL WILLIAMS, 


umong teachers of drawing as a pro- 


wide ly and gl ud 


good things in their line, is also an 
of growing reputation His latest 
yung People’s Story of Massachusett 
vhat boys and girls need as ‘‘supple- 
reading at home 

EPIN’S PLAYTHING, a captivating bit 

m-history, by W. E. H., published in 
e Children’s Bulletin’ of the Metropolitan 
iseum of Art 
have 


Is a sample of craft-literature 
little. It 
resurrect the past, to make history 
‘*Man- 


so supplemented at every point 


h we altogether too 
live, to make things significant 
ining ”’ 

ight become a study having ‘cultural value.’ 

THE BLUEBOOK, in the realm of drawing 
nstruments and materials, is the catalog of the 
Elliott Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa 
inction to the desk of an Inspector of Draw- 


It gives 


zyand Handicraft, and offers reliable service 

one and see for yourself 
RACTICAL BOOKS for the 
» do with subjects of art and handicraft 


teachers who 


v classified in an extensive list compiled 
lred H 
num and published in the Bulletin of 
the State of New York 
“An Annotated 
Arts for the Teacher and 

There are listed sixty 
the Art and Industrial field. Do not 
rite to Albany for the valuable docu- 


Lawson and revised by Royal 


versity of 

of the bulletin is 
Books on the 
sub- 


over 


(ny book listed in the bulletin may be 
d from the Book Department of th 
Arts Publishing C 


ompany Boston, 


PWORTH INSTITUTE, Boston, has 
the North End 


School of Printing, 





A COURSE IN 


HOUSE PLANNING 
AND FURNISHING 


By CHARLOTTE WAIT CALKINS 
Director of Art - - Grand Rapids, Michigan 
The text affords a pr ictical course for pupils 
in the upper grades or High School The 
numerous problems are de signed to test the 
stutent’s ability to work out his own solution 
of actual situations such as he will later meet 

in planning or furnishing his home 
28 Full-page Illustrations. 65 Problems Price postpaid $0.60 
SCOTT. FORESMAN & CO 
CHICAGO 623 South Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK 8 East Thirty-Fourth Street 
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School of Industrial Art 


of the Pennsylvania Museum 
BROAD and PINE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
Thorough work under trained apotieliene in all branches of 
Fine and Industrial Art, including a comprehensive Nor- 
mal Art Course 
Summer classes for four weeks beginning July 9. 


LESLIE W. MILLER, Principal 
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“Made in U. S. A.” 
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SNOW WHITE FLUID 
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ELEMENTARY 
LETTERING 


CHART 
Size 19” x 28” 
By Stone and Seldis 


A Chart Built on a Brand New Idea 
4 New Way of Treating an Old Problem 


This chart he ssfully solve the 


3 oO cece 


lettering to ele- 


iting 


ly 
problem of teaching pri: 


mentary pupils. The letters are presented not 
in regular order but in related groups of graded 
difficulty, 
It is the 


cation in the school room 


beginning with the to make 


easiest 
outgrowth ol years of prac tical appli- 
ind has proven to be 
have asked the 


the of 


of such remarkable merit that we 
privilege of publishing it for benefit 
elementary teachers in general 

The chart islarge enough to be used by an entire 


class and is made to hang i convenient place 


an 
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BOSTON ADOPTS IT 
Teachers in the Elementary Schools of the City of Boston 


are using the Stone-Seldis Alphabet. 


PRICES 
Single orders 50 cents 
To Schools 40 cents 
Large orders 30 cents 


PUBLISHING CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOL ARTS 


BOSTON, 


THE 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION is now 


The ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO | ,.-" 2,5 So" Yor © 


schools, and is in daily use in every gr 
i 0 Oana Mnakenes Miamekes. Oh. a Datta. Man indergarten to higl Mrs. Rufina 


! Keane, Di Principal of located at He 


SUMMER SCHOOL Orcha 

June 25 to September 15,1917 - 12 weeks | ~~ 
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ture, Designing, Ceramics, Normal Art 
Normal Art Methods for Su 
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‘ . ° P itional Depart 
Classes in Outdoor Painting 


a Special Feature 

The Art Instit } 

compl tely « | | I | 
America re nvironment 
vided for ident e Museur 
exhibitions of permanent and travell 
Collections, the verson Library 
10,000 volumes on Art and kindrs opics = iad sas — ‘ 
ind large studio class rooms afford unusua 6 — grams and onpeane 
opportunities for the study of Art ju ni ccul hen a cut is made 
Instruction conducted along the most ‘hart also illustrates numerous other 
advanced lines. 
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of saws, including power saws adapted t 
llustrated eatalos or 
For illu ited Ca in manual training workshops rhe 


The Art Institute of Chicago | 2° * !9 404 type and illustrations are sufi 

Dept. O, Michigan Avenue at Adams Street ly large for the chart to be read at a dist 
CHICAGO. ILL. It is suitable for lraming ind hung in the work 

shop would undoubtedly lead pupils to a bette 








understanding of the principles of the saw 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “i... 
Receives many calls for art and manual training teachers 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools | to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelp! 
ID all parts of the ntr Wi I lanager U S \ 


Copies will be gladly furnished upon ri 


juest 
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COTLOTILO 


THE PERFECT CRAYON) IN 
THE | REFILL, METAL ex 








ore than the name of a crayon; it is the 1 
ew and economical method of s ipplying ¢1 
1 you buy crayons, you pay for the box 


box is not throwr wav wher 


‘**Economo”’ means Crayon Econom) 


x 


\l 
Write for descriptive 
circular and full 


particulars 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
oston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San | 


Chicago: Thomas Charles Company Kansas City: Hoover Broth 














A RARE OPPORTUNITY 
COMBINING 
STUDY and RECRE ATION 
wit one ol the most beautifu spo on 
. the New England Cs 
visors and all advanced students of Art: Beginning July Ist, 1917, and continuing for 4 weeks 
course in Color, Design and Out-of-Door Study, related directly to the public school wor 
ff of instructors, each able and well known in his special subject, will be 


given at Coggeshall 
Studio. Lanesville, Gloucester, Massachusetts 


The most modern methods will be taught in every branch 


for hooklet and circular. Address, JOHN I. COGGESHALL, Lanesville, Mass. 











THE POTTER COVERS FOR THE 
. MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
10 THOSE INTERESTED IN CERAMICS School Arts Penge 

ted by FrepericK HurtTen READ. 


ting Editor, Ep>win ATLee Barser A. M. Ph.D Covers for Volume Fifteen are now 
irector Pennsylvania Museum Philadelphia. Price, each $0.75 Postpaid 


ad 


Published by THE POTTER PUBLISHING CO. > _ ) 7 non . 
Mission Canyon Santa Barbara, California. SCHOOL AR I S I L BLISHING CO. 


Subscription, $3.00 a year. BOSTON, MASS. 























{HIS new and comprehensive book 
should be in the hands of every 
Manual Training Teacher 























It is fully illustrated and describes =] 
the methods x 


Chair Seating with Cane and Kaffia 


Price - - Postpaid 30 cents 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


KENDALL SQUARE CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








The “Braid-Weave Rug Industry 


The old rag rug modernized and simplified 
A New and Fascinating Occupational Hand Craft for--- 


Wik “ay SCHOOLS - HOSPITALS - INSTITUTIONS 
WAIT Y Trains the hand 


and eye to acl with the brain 
, 


j Small equipment necessary—Waste materials utilized 
INSTRUCTION BOOK AND WEAVING FRAME - - $8.00 
Adopted by Boston Public Schools Ant ement st 
STEWART HARTSHORNE, Originator 
90 Westland Avenue 


MEMBER BOSTON ARTS 


—- 


Boston, Massach usetts 


CIETY 





Please mention THE ScHooLt Arts MAGAZINE whet 
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To Those Who Cannot Possibly Get Away Next Summer 


Become a non-resident member of the NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED 
ART. Send for circular. 


Susan F. Bissell, Secretary 


2239 Broadway 


New York City 





Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. Write for our Free Booklet— How to Apply. 26th Year 


E. R. NICHOLS, Mgr. 


221 S. Mich. Ave. 





DESIGN :: A TEXT-BOOK 
for Students and Craftsworkers 


A series of eleven exercises representing the class room 
practise in Stanford Universit 200 illustrations fror 
primitive and cultured art periods and from student 

work. Squares, borders, posters, designs for potter 

leather, metal, and textiles Send $1.00 to 


4. B. CLARK, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











NEW COURSES IN MODERN ART 
New teachers, new studios and cottages with 
modern improvements 

Look for our adve sement next month and write 

catalog before completing your plans for the su 
The Commonwealth Art Colony 
Boothbay Harbor on the Coast of Maine 

A. G. Randall, Director, 498 Broadway, Providence, R. }. 


TheCleveland School of Art 
Summer Session July 2d to 28th 
Normal Art Training Classes ur 
supervision of 
Miss Florence E. Ellis 


Fine and Industrial Art 
trained specialists 
Address Summer Sessio1 
THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
Magnolia Drive Cleveland, Ohio 














BY USING 


Red Lion 
Brand 


Decorative 
Oil Colors 


In large Quadruple Tubes 
22 Shades, Ist Series 
15 cts. each 
16 shades. 2d Series 
25 cts. each 
Manufacturers 


E.H. & A C. FRIEDRICHS CO., 169 W. 57th St., New York, WY 











WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
HANDBOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS 


*. In orderins 


m ficient to 


t is sul 


which is attached to each book 


Selected List for School Arts Reader 


Z 


SIOWh 


The Art of Sketching fron 
The Art of Landscape Painti 
Hints for Sketching in Wat 
Practical Directions for 
W ater colors. 
Art of Flower Painting 
Art of Landscape Painting in ( 


° 


he Art of Portrait Painting in Oil 
he Art of Marine Painting in Oil « 
he Elements of Perspective 

f Illuminatior 
10O1 » Manual of Illu 
of Figure Drawing 


iat« 


—oNOoUMIWhN = 


Ge Gee BD RD Se ee ee ee ee 


aww 


Art of uinting 
he Sketcher’s Manual 
} Ww ater color 
nting 


= 


rations 
Fruit and St i 

colors (with Colored Illustratior 
The Art of Pen and Ink Drawing 
trations 
Trees,and How to Draw Them (with | 
Interior Decoration for Dwelling 
Colored Illustrations 
[The Drawing Book < 

(with Practica! Ilustrat 
The Sketcher’s Oil Col 

rechni jue 

Per doz., $6.06 I 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd. 
298 BROADWAY N 








Please mention THe ScHoot ARTS MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers 














a . 
Summer School of Normal and Professional Art Training 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President Circulars upon application 
All classes for winter school filled. Register now for next year. 





Susan F. Bissell, Secretary - - 2239 Broadway - - New York City 














THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Read our booklet for information about the 
Established 1885 demand for teachers of Manual Arts, Drawing, 


(23 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Western Office: Spokane, Washington 


_ ET PRA Rm 
— ARCHITECTURAL SLIDES 


West End School of Art , Covering an 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. Sif periods and 
I . . all styles 
vag : . 3 From 4000 sc 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE <—— GUE ce i916 a2 
JULY 2d to AUGUST 3lst , | 
Arranged 


,oir ‘ ees > 6 ari > iF y : » 
Figu Landscape and Marine Painting (18 for lectures 
1 Composition y 
Class in the Handling of Water - ° Send for 
Catalogue 





Home Economics, ete. Sent Free. 








For Information—Address 


>O BOX 453. PROVINCETOWN, MASS. CHICAGO TRANSPARENCY CO. 


143 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 











Pratt Institute Art School 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Applied Design, Interior Decoration, Jewelry, Silversmith- 
ing, Life, Portrait, Composition, Costume Illustration, 
Commercial Design, Oil and Water Color Painting, 
NEW YORK Architecture—T wo- and three-year courses. Normal Art 
and Manual Training—Two-year courses. 30 Rooms; 45 
Instructors; 30th Year. 


Broadway at 54th Street WALTER SCOTT PERRY, Director 








Broadway Cars DL b for craft 
from Grand Fancy eat evs workers 
Central Depot 
= . A 2-cent stamp brings you samples 
7th Avenue Cars " : : 
from Penna _* Dies , i aig Send $1.00 P r et + ao 
Station of colors of leather remnants for home and school work. 
NEW AND W.A. HALL, 119% Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 
FIREPROOF 


Strictly First-Class 


-ticressconti || CALTFORNIA SCHOOL of 
ing Bath $1.50 up ;:3:: FINE ARTS :::: 
Rooms with Private AFFILIATED COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Bath $2.50 up Located California and Mason Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
Suites $4.00 up The superior and largest school of 
10 Minutes Walk the Pacifie Coast 
to 40 Theatres 














Drawing 4 g and M g Life, Outd 
Send for Booklet Sendhiiad suk Mieaeatind, Seshals dall Giamatti 
Decorative and ymmercia esign arious Handi- 
crafts and Normal Courses for Teachers. Fall, Spring 
HARRY P, STIMSON and Summer Session end for Illustrated Circular 
_ Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


Hotel Window-Screened Throughout PEDRO J. LEMOS Director 
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GOOD ZOO DRAWING CARDS FOR 
SCHOOL WORK 


Here are some sketches to help you. 


Set Numbers one, two and three, 25c each, postpaid 
































Can you draw birds or insects? Look at these suggestions: 


We have similar sketches of coons, foxes, lions, sheep, 
roosters, sparrows, dogs, chickens, hens, wolves, mice, 
squirrels, rabbits, turkeys, toads, pigs, parrots, and a good 
many more—all made by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and printed 
on strong cards. Each card shows one kind of creature in 
various poses. Thirty cards are ready. Send for the 


GOOD ZOO DRAWING CARDS 


Set numbers one, two, and three, ten cards each 
different subjects, per set - - - . 25 


30 cards of any one subject - - - mp 


Assorted packet—your own selection .0216 per card 


The School Arts Publishing Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Davis Pr 


Wore 
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“From Saving Comes Having 


Select your magazines for next year and order now. In this way you can save quite a respectable 
amount of money. In making your clubs, always include the SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


c vars we have been developing a great clearing house of educational ideas and good suggestions. Today literally 
housands of successful teachers and ten thousands of children are sending us descriptions and drawings of the finest ont 
most | tical results of their best efforts. We sift, select and remodel these for the use of our readers. Thus, the 
brains i skill of the country’s best educational effort make up THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE. It is the most 
beaut most helpful and most practical magasine of Elementary Art and Industria) Education in the wide world. 

Solid full of helpful suggestions every month, to enable you to keep the work in your room constantly improving. 


MONEY SAVING CLUBS 


N INE. . . $2.00) 
Se ee $6.35 IF YOU WISH TO MAKE UP YOUR OWN CLUB 


Save $0.65 — cagathnes the class numbers of the magasines wanted 
OL N f : ) and multiply the total by 5—The result will be the correct 
one fh ARTS MAGASIE , ’ , $4.60 club price in dollars and cents. EXAMPLE: 
) Save $0.40 SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE Class 37 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE . .00 | $5 85 Something-to- Do ; 
Keramic studio . , : Arte and Decoration " 35 
} Save $0.15 on 
Ny 0 MAGAZINE : Equal 109 
ac — ty or | $4.35 Multiply by 5 
) Save $0.65 


$9.10 


Save $0.90 In Canada add 25c for each subscription. 


Foreign add 50c each. 
$3.10 


RTS MAGAZINE ) Save $0.15 Publisher's 
8CH L ARTS MAGAZIN Nx Price 
Primary Education . 50 > $3.35, ? American Boy o « See 

pular Educator Save $0.15 5 Amencan Magazine Teo 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 2 ) $3 10 Atlantic Moathis 


The Delineator 


Cc > s 4 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE orrect Club Price ia « ae 


Arts and Decoration 
International Studio. 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
Manual Training 


mh OIwh 


CLASS MAGAZINES 


Save $0.40 > Boy's Magazine 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE ‘ Century Magazine 

Kindergarten 5 $3.00 55 Current Opinior 
and First Grade Save $0 25 4) Collier's Weekly 

SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE $4 10 -—" 


~ “ rrect English 
Journal of Education & 


Save $0.40 » Designer 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE ) 27 Etude 
Arts and Decoration $4 $ 13. 10 sy 
Kera ic Studio ( Save $0.90 


tiona! Studi 

. sae » . 7( Harper's Magazine 
OL ARTS MAGAZINE ; 4 
lke ; ) $2.85 - Home Needlework 


Save $0.15 ( House Beautiful 
1. ARTS MAGAZINE 2 $2 70 ‘ Housewife 
hing-To-Do peated 25 Illustrated World 
Save $0 30 
; oe es ‘ 5 Ladies’ World 
ARTS MAGAZINE ”! $7.10 15 Ladies 
i Decoration : » } Za » MeClure's 
tsman 3.01 Save $0 90 ] MeCall's (with pattern 
L ARTS MAGAZINE 2 ahs rrienil 
Instructor rs | $3.00 l See rn Priscilla 
rimarv Plans Save $0 25 North American Review 
ARTS MAGAZINE $4.35 ) Outlook 
i's Work 3.00 * 5 Outing 
Save $0.65 Pictorial Review 
eth MAGAZINE $3 85 5 me Wiskeles 
eviews ‘ © 
Save $1.15 } Scribner's Magasine 


ARTS MAGAZINE 2 $3 00 7 Something-to-Do 


clan Travel 


very body's 


Garden Magazine 


Save $0.50 ;, . 
) Save $0.5 Woman's Home Companion 


ARTS MAGAZINE 2.0 $92 80 Cease Gaieiaaien 


| Century 
Save $0 55 


wee @aeoawewwwe 


All Magazines in a club can be ordered sent to different addresses 


LET US FIGURE ON ALL YOUR MAGAZINES 


We will duplicate prices made by any responsible publisher or agent on any clubbing 
offer or combination you desire 


The School Arts Publishing Company :: Boston 


We are doing a big business in Genera! Magazines and have the very best rates obtainable 
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£4) The'Old Faithful” 
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ACTUAL SIZE 











Beautiful New 
Metal Box 


Three different types of 
crayons are tul 


in this style box 


3oxes can be refilled if 
desired by buying the 


crayons in bulk 


Each crayon lays ina 
separate groove \ hich 
protects it against 
breakage and enables 
the supervisor to teach 
keeping the colors ar- 
ranged in systematic 


order. 


The box is finished in 
a beautiful soft satin 
blue with the ‘Old 
Faithful’? design en- 


ameled in white 


Samples Fre 


fO Supe TVISOTS 0) 


The 
American Crayon 
Company 


OF COURS 
Sandusky - - Ohio 
Waltham - - Mass. 








